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REVIEWS 


Virgilio. I] Libro di Didone!. Testo con Traduzione 
a Fronte Seguito da Ampio Commento Interpretativo 
ed Estetico a Cura di Corso Buscaroli. Opera Premi- 
ata (1930) dal Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e 
Lettere. Milano, Genova, Roma, Napoli: Societa 
Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri (‘‘Albrighi, Segati 
& C."’, 1932). Pp. XVI + 519 + 5 (unnumbered). 
Paper covers. Price, 18 Lire. 

Professor Corso Buscaroli is known as a translator of 
German poetry, as a writer on modern subjects, and as 
a student of Persius. It is fortunate that he has now 
transferred his activity to Vergil, for his edition of 
Aeneid 4 is a work of exact scholarship and very ex- 
tensive erudition, which is likely to become indis- 
pensable. 


Professor Buscaroli has no private thesis to establish. 


He is, however, guided by certain principles to whitch he 
assigns a special importance. He holds (XIV) that a 
good translation is the best and most complete of all 
commentaries, that, to understand Vergil, the evi- 
dence of later poets of all times, who are likely to have 
interpreted Vergil by poetic sympathy, must be re- 
garded?, and that, though Vergil’s words are often es- 
sentially indeterminate*® in syntax or in content, it is 
nevertheless the task of scholarship to elicit, with the 
most minute research, either the only meaning or at 
least the preponderant meaning of every expression‘, 
Accordingly, Professor Buscaroli’s approach is in- 


1The contents of the book are as follows (the English captions 
here given are not translations of the Italian captions; however, 
they give the subject-matter accurately and briefly): Bibliography 
(VII-XII); Preface (XIII-XVI); Text and Translation (2-39); 
Commentary (43- 476); Supplementary Notes (477-502); Index 
(503-519); Table of Contents (on an unnumbered page); Errata 
(on an unnumbered page). 

The Bibliography contains a list of one hundred and eleven 
works which are most frequently cited in this book; many of these 
are commentaries on Vergil. Here and elsewhere works are (with 
possibly a few exceptions) correctly described, with their date and 
place of publication and also the name of the publishers. This 
practice is defended by Professor Buscaroli (Preface, XIII). 

Professor Buscaroli is widely familiar with works published in 
English, including several articles in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
and The Classical Journal. 

The printing of the book is, on the whole, good. There are, to be 
sure, too many printer’s errors, but few of these are important. 
Some Latin words are assimilated to Italian spelling. Examples 
are as follows (the references are to pages): sommo, for somno (30); 
effatta, for effata (62), perhaps ticta, for tincta (125), ‘ingeminante, for 
ingeminant (159), orrentesque, for horrenlesque (371), jfiuctuat, 
for fluctuat (376). 

In this eas ca references given by a number only indicate a verse 
or verses of Aeneid 4, or the corresponding passage of Professor 
Buscaroli’s translation, or a note, in which he deals with that verse 
or those verses. References given by pages only indicate pages in 
the book. 

%See page XIV; and compare pages 96-097, 136-137. It is not 
often that the great poets are so unreliable as Dante in the lines 
where he seems to have supposed that Vergil, Aeneid 3.56-57 
should be rendered by ‘‘Per che non reggi tu, o sacra fame dell’ oro, 
l'appetito de’ mortali?’’ See Divina Commedia, Purgatorio 22.40- 
41. I do not imply that Professor Buscaroli should have cited this 
exceptional instance. 

*This is well recognized in the notes on 10, 17, 19, 138, 169, 413, 
436, 530, 534-535, 540, 625,675. The recognition might have been 
extended, for example, to 300 and 537, and might have been carried 
farther in the note on 327. 

‘See page XIV, where it is admitted that Vergil not only is, but, 
strictly, ought to be untranslatable, and the notes on 338-339, 375. 


tellectual; but it is controlled by an intuitive per- 
ception of poetic realities, 

The text printed is sane and conservative; it is 
based on the Budé text of Aeneid 4, by Goelzer’. The 
translation faces it page by page. Each verse of 
the Latin is rendered by approximately a line of Italian 
prose—about the right expansion. The translation has 
rhythm, and is fearless and clear. Professor Buscaroli 
chooses an interpretation, and his rendering leaves no 
doubt what his choice is. He reproduces the main in- 
tellectual content of each Latin word; when it is neces- 
sary, he abandons nuances of indeterminate suggestion, 
and foregoes the attempt to represent Vergilian effects 
by modulations of sound and rhythm. If I am right— 
and it is not altogether easy for a foreigner to judge an 
Italian version—, the translation definitely belongs to 
the more literal class of renderings. Here there is no 
reason for regret. The rendering is to serve as a com- 
mentary; and in this it succeeds admirably, often by 
disclosing meanings which can easily be missed. Ameri- 
can and British scholars may think that there are too 
many ‘corresponding words’, for they are in the habit 
of believing that such expressions are nearly always in- 
accurate. It does not follow, however, that the con- 
vention should be equally important to Italians’. Pro- 
fessor Buscaroli’s translation may occasionally seem 
too literal’; but he chooses his words with very great 
care®. He often reproduces the Latin word-order with 
good effect!®, Though at times his desire for clarity 
may lead him to adopt prosaic expressions", some 
of the deeper tones of the Vergilian music are finely 
represented!?, A certain fresh impressionism, usually 

‘Virgile, Enéide, Livres I-VI. Texte Etabli par Henri Goelzer et 
Traduit par André Bellessort (Paris, Société d’Edition ‘‘Les Belles 
Lettres", Association Budé. This book is undated; it appeared, 
howev er, in 1925). When Professor Buscaroli discusses textual 
questions, he does so frequently in order to show that a right under- 
standing of the poetry renders unnecessary some conjectural emen- 
dation; compare especially the note on 236. 

‘Compare for example ‘né la cura consente alle membra 
placida quiete.. (5), “il talamo e le tede. ’ (18), and “... Di 
lamenti, di gemiti e di femminei ululati.. ."" (667) with the Latin 
originals. <Professor Buscaroli prints an apostrophe in place of 
the acute accent. C. K. 

7A remark on page XIV suggests that the editor prefers ‘corre- 

sponding words’ when they will serve. 

8Compare for example “‘ricca di trionfi. . 
di Bacco...” (207). 

*But, since “si disponeva..."’ translates parantem (390), “‘de- 
pongono..."’ should perhaps it been avoided soon afterwards 
for reponunt (392); and surely cognate words should have been 
used for praeceps (s6s), praecipitare (565) and Praecipites (573). 
since there is an important point in the repetition. To translate 
praeceps and praecipitare (565) Professor Buscaroli repeats forms of 
Suggire. 


-ompare 
crime” (4 49), 


(37-38), and ‘“‘l’onor 


‘‘ma immoto sta il proposito, e vane scorron le wy 

.A lui si offerse, nel sogno, l'immagine del dio. 
($56), “. “Ah, Giove!’ grida, ‘se n'andra, dunque, costui, e 
straniero. . (590-591), and ‘‘‘.. .Sorgi, qual tu sia, dalle mie 
ossa, 0 mio vendicatore, che con le faci incalzerai. . * (625-626). 

Compare .dopo aver banchettato sui ricamati triclint. 
(207). In Italian, of course, relative clauses, which tend to seem to 
us prosaic, are very often inevitable, even when they can be avoided 
in Latin and in English. 

2Compare for example “lampeggiaron baleni..."’ for fulsere 
ignes (167), and “‘le raddoppian le cure, ed infierisce risorgendo 
l'amore e ondeggia in gran ribollimento d'ire. for ingeminant 
po — resurgens saevit amor magnoque irarum fluctuat aestu 
531-532 
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excluded by the principles of the translation, is never- 
theless skilfully adopted at some dramatic moments". 
There are renderings which are very exact or neat". 
The translation can nowhere, in my opinion, be fairly 
considered incorrect. At the few places where I have 
personally disagreed with Professor Buscaroli’s render- 
ings, I have found his choice ably defended in his notes, 
and have at times been convinced by his arguments. 
After the text and the translation, there is the Com- 
mentary, which extends to an average of about half a 
page of closely printed matter for each verse of Vergil. 
Parallels are lavishly cited, from Vergil himself, from 
ancient literature in general, and from poetry of later 
times, not only in Latin, but also in Italian, French, 
and occasionally German and English. The parallels 
are well chosen, and the mere weight of evidence is 
often sufficient to make clear the right answer to a 
difficult question’. Probably at the most about one- 
tenth of the Commentary is constituted by Professor 
Buscaroli’s own words. Generally he prefers to elicit 
the truth by comparing the opinions of predecessors, 
which he freely quotes, and by using his own judgment 
and his own learning to decide between them and to 
improve on their decisions. One of the results of this 
method, which is, after all, probably the most scientific, 
is a misleading appearance that the book lacks origi- 
nality; another is the useful correction of many small 
inaccuracies, often of citation, and of inconsistencies on 
the part of former commentators. It is seldom easy to 
disagree seriously with Professor Buscaroli’s con- 
clusions, or to supply a reference which he ought to 
have mentioned!*, The tone of the discussion is light 


'sCompare afferra! voga!, gid han lasciato il lido. . (581- 
582), and * ... Su, qua presto le fiamme, qua gli strali; me. nei 
remi! (594- 505). 

MC ompare .né vuol sottoporsi egli stesso per l’onor suo a tale 


travaglio...’"’ (233), and “‘e furenti le fiamme salgano ondeggiando 
per le case degli uomini e degli déi’’ (670~671); and also the trans- 
lations at 240-241, 253-255, 339, 413, 436. 

There are especially good notes on the following verses: 9 
(insomnia, discussed with reference to the influence of év¥mmoy 
on its meaning; for this Paul Jules Antoine Meillet, Esquisse d’une 
Histoire de la Langue Latine, 219-220 [Paris, Hachette, 1928] is 
cited; 21 (sparsos fraterna caede Penatis), 68-69 (tola...urbe, as 
ablative of ‘motion through a place’ without a preposition; compare 
the notes on 416, 471, 546), 121 (indagine, ‘all that is used to sur- 
round a place’; caynvedw and the Persian method which it describes 
in Herodotus 6.31 and elsewhere might have been cited), 127 
(Hymenaeus, well proved to be a personification here), 131 (retia 
rara, plagae....), 141 (imcedunt, simply ‘advance’, ‘move’), 261 
(stellatus), 274 (Ascanium surgentem....), 201 (quando), 315 
(nihil ipsa reliqui; ipsa is well explained), 317-319 (st bene quid de 
le merui.. .exue mentem; these great verses are treated in a masterly 
fashion by means of parallels), 323 (hospes), 337-339 (Pro re pauca 
loguar....; again parallels are well used, here partly to fix the legal 
and other associations of res), 407 (semita fervet; the metaphorical 
meanings of fervere are acutely distinguished), 433 (tempus inane 
peto, in support of the rendering, ‘the free time at his disposal’), 524 
(sidera lapsu; the meanings of labi are well distinguished), 527 
(somno positae; the meanings of [com-]ponere, positus are well dis- 
596 (nunc te facta impia tangunt?), 633 (suam... 
cints...habebat; cinis and suam are rightly explained), 678 (vo- 
casses; a simple optative meaning is persuasively recommended), 
683-684 (date volnera lymphis abluam; the direct dependence of 
abluam on date is made very probable by parallels). 

16] add a few suggestions. The word lustrare (6, 607) needs more 
discussion. The supposed Semitic etymology of rebus (26) might 
have been mentioned. In 28 amores surely means ‘possibilities of 
love’, ‘the whole amatory side of life’. For perpetua.. .iuventa (32) 
compare also Euripides, Helena 283 rod mapbeveverat, The view 
that neither manes (34) nor any other expression signifying the 
ghost of an individual is found in pre-Augustan Latin should 
perhaps have been cited in the excellent note on this word (compare 
B. Santore, Rivista di Filologia 17.1-62, especially 15-17; 
Rose, The Classical Quarterly 24.133-134). The best and simplest 
explanation of hunc cursum (46) seems rather to be by analogy of 
such phrases as is terror, ‘fear of them’; ‘this voyage’ can quite 
naturally mean ‘the voyage to this place’. In 109 fortuna sequatur 
is surely a variation almost equivalent to res (‘fulfilment’) sequatur, 
with some word of good fortune qualifying the expression (compare 


and at times mocking. The editor is not dogmatic; asa 
good Crocean he holds that truth is fluid, ‘a habit of 
mind’, as he finely describes it!’, ‘a standard of in- 
tellectual culture’. 

In this book Latin scholarship is explicitly used as a 
means to aesthetic appreciation'’. Professor Buscaroli 
treats the poetry of Vergil, in whose greatness he has a 
firm but reasoned faith, as poetry; and accordingly he 
finds scarcely anything in it to censure!®. Critics have 
often failed to see that to judge great poetry rightly 
they must be in a state of almost passionate appreci- 
ation. Yet of course this is not a state in which the cool 
rational discussion required by scholarship is easily 
possible. The difficulty is considerable; but it becomes 
still worse when it is overlooked. Professor Buscaroli 
recognizes it implicitly®°; to this recognition he owes, 
besides much else, his very sound estimate of the dra- 
matic and human part played by Aeneas”! in the tragedy 


Livy 2.65.3 conclamant se ituros clamoremque res est secuta. Other 
references for this meaning of res are given in Forcellini; Lewis and 
Short are inadequate here, though they recognize this meaning of 
res). In 119 extulerit seems to mean ‘lift up’ rather than ‘bring 
forth’, ‘bring out’. On nulla accendit. . . gloria (232) such colloquial 
phrases as nullus venit (compare Cic ero, Ad Atticum 11.24.4, 15.22, 
besides elsewhere, and in comedy) might have been cited. On 
Orcus (242) the etymology from Spxos (perhaps at one time this 
word actually meant ‘barrier’, ‘constraint’ rather than ‘oath’) is 
worth a reference (Alois W ‘alde, Lateinisches Etymologisches 
Worterbuch, Third Edition, by J. B. Hofmann [Heidelberg, 
Winter, 1930], connects orcus with arceo; Emil Boisacq, Diction- 
naire Ety mologique de la Langue Grecque? (Heidelberg, Winter, 
Paris, Klincksieck, 1923] gives the usual etymology of 8pxos: 
qui enferme ou constraint’). <On the etymology of 8pkos see 
P. W. Harsh, THE CLassicaL WEEKLY 26. 102, note 3. C. K.>. 
In 244 resignat may mean claudit (so Servius), though there is no 
parallel; Vergil can invert an ordinary meaning through his habit of 
using words etymologically (compare his strange use of insomnia 
{9], rightly explained by Professor Buscaroli). In 244 Vergil may 
have taken re- to mean ‘duly’: resignat would then mean ‘seals at 
due time’, or ‘seals in obedience to divine law’ (compare referre, 
reponere used of the dead, and the article of Eugene Fehrle, Wiener 
Studien 49.102-107, especially 104). This characteristic of V ergil 
emerges sometimes in the Commentary. It might well have re- 
ceived a general recognition also; for example, as I should suggest, 
in notes on the dynamic mens (55 and elsewhere; compare Balouat, 
Mévos, on duri (247), to Atlas, quite probably because 
it actually translates ras, so that duo fulmina belli, Scipiadas, 
Aeneid 6.842-843, would be a better parallel than Scipiadas duros 
bello, Georgics 2.170, cited by Professor Buscaroli, since Scipio, as 
coins show, was actually interpreted to mean ‘thunderbolt’, on 
numine (269), on tuta (298), perhaps partly used here in the sense 
‘well guarded’, and elsewhere. In 302 trieterica ought to mean 
‘every two years’. The meaning of sequor (361) need not, in Vergil, 
by any means be dependent on the meaning of the verb in Aeneid 
6.629. For Ire. ..in lacrimas (413) the phrase pedibus ire in senten- 
tiam could have been usefully cited. It is strange that Statius, 
Silvae 5.4.1-6 is apparently not compared for the sleep motive in 
522-528. In 676 iste is not exactly a ‘correlative’ of tuus. In the 
Supplementary Note on 217 the evidence of Cato cited by Daniel- 
Servius should have been used to explain parra...subnixa Petelia 
muro (Aeneid 3.402), and to modify the discussion of subnixus, a 
variant for subnexus (Aeneid 4.217). 

At times Professor Buscaroli seems to carry analysis too far; for 
example it may be doubted whether a Roman could have ‘dis- 
tinguished between the explanations of factum (109) as a noun and 
as a participle, and how far this uncertainty affects the validity of 
his note on verse 109. 17See page XIV 

18There are, for example, admirable aesthetic judgments in the 
notes on 4 (on the mental quality of Dido's love), 202 (on the loaded 
imagery concerned with Iarbas, well defended as poetically requi- 
site), 209-210 (on poetic, pseudo- rational causality), 291 (on 
the humanity in Aeneas; there are ‘just hints and touches, but the 
reader must not pass them by, if he wishes to understand the in- 
spired art of Vergil’), 296 (‘ But Vergil, as for that matter every 
poet, even the objective (?) Homer, is always lyrical’), 323 (‘The 
tongue is dead; and still the sob is heard’), 471-473 (‘Vergil does not 
mean to recall ‘anything to our memory! He means to make us see’, 
says Professor Buscaroli, on 473), 507 (on the atmosphere shed by 
funerea, in contrast with festa fronde at 459). Compare also the 
notes on 305, 55I. 

19Compare the notes on 158-159, 201-202, 402-407, 551, 572. 

20Compare the note on 435-436 (‘This is the language of passion. 
Those who demand logic here are obviously not themselves in love 
or in despair’). 

21Compare notes on 86-89, 172 (where it is shown that Aeneas 
and Dido are considered to have been duly married, and difficulties 
are removed by excellent citations of Roman thought on marriage), 
281, 2901, 333-334 (here the argument is especially penetrating), 


395, 396. 
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of Aeneid 4. It is in spite of his own passion and sym- 
pathy that Aeneas obeys the will of Heaven. This is 
coherently represented by Vergil, who, possibly alone 
among poets, I would suggest, has made a tragic hero 
of a strong*!* and reticent man. The doctrine con- 
cerning Aeneas is the nearest thing to a thesis in the 
book. It is skilfully maintained by right emphasis, at 
times on a single adjective intensely Vergilian, at times 
on ano less Vergilian silence, so that a view which Pro- 
fessor Buscaroli would probably never think of claim- 
ing to be entirely new becomes through his advocacy 
not only important but also original. 


He is, however, inclined to underrate certain diffi- 
culties which have been raised by former commentators, 
especially Augustin Cartault”. Among these questions 
is Vergil’s method of composition. Cartault (whom 
Professor Buscaroli freely quotes and often praises, 
though at times he gently derides him) understands this 
method almost exactly’, but regards it as on the whole 
a bad method. He believes that Vergil’s ‘fixed lo- 
cutions’ and his ‘mechanical composition’, his ‘frag- 
mentary composition’ according to a classified docu- 
mentation of motives*‘, often involving fidelity to a 
model at the cost of self-contradiction® on the part 
of Vergil, are unfortunate and impair the poetic qual- 
ity of the Aeneid. Professor Buscaroli seems to think 
such considerations irrelevant artistically. He is 
right in the judgment of value—the aesthetic judg- 
ment on the quality of Vergil’s poetry. But he does not 
sufficiently answer opponents who are almost equally 
right in their descriptions of Vergil’s method—that is, 
in their judgments of fact. I suggest that he might 
have shown more clearly how, for example, formal and 
verbal reminiscences, even when there is no reason to 
think that a comparison between passages was in- 
tended by Vergil himself, can yet be aesthetically valid, 
partly because the phrases and their sounds are emo- 
tionally correct, and in fact the best expression that 
could be found for each aesthetic mode, so that with 
only slight modification they were best again at differ- 
ent moments of the poem, and the stronger for mutual 
reinforcement”, Aesthetic commentary requires a 


<*la On Aeneas asa truly strong man see my paper, Some Re- 
marks on the Character of Aeneas, The Classical Journal 26 (1930), 
90-111. C.K.>. 

2Compare the notes on 9, 158-150, 236, 238-239, 248, 256- 
258, 277, 301-303, 308, 339, 351, 376, 379-380, 304, 402-407, 
471, 486, 558-559, 572, 583, 073. 

Compare the notes on 256-258, 492-493, 522-524. 

*%Compare the notes on 301-303, 308, 339, 343. 376, 559, 581. 

Compare especially the notes on 277, 581. Professor Buscaroli 
holds that for a high poet imitation could hardly take precedence 
not only of inspiration but actually of order and clarity of ideas. 
In my opinion it would be truer to say that order and clarity of 
ideas (not, of course, poetic images) could hardly take prece- 
dence of inspiration drawn from earlier poetic tradition. 

*Echoes are often well interpreted, for example in the notes on 
101, 670-671. To illustrate the simile by which Aeneas, beset by 
Dido's appeals, is compared to an oak buffeted by the winds (441- 
446), the simile of the mountain ash to which the city of Troy is com- 
pared at its fall (Aeneid 2.626-631) should have been cited. The 
similarities, and also the differences, in the details, of the passages are 
very significant. The mountain ash is assailed, as was Troy, by ra 
tional wills (agricolae), and falls; the oak, assailed by the tempest— 
here as elsewhere in literature the symbolic disturbance of love (com- 
7 George Wilson Knight, The Shakesperian Tempest, passim 

London, Oxford University Press, 1932]—, stands firm. If the 
phraseology at 362 had been compared both with 331-332 and with 
Aeneid 6.469-470, a slight inconsistency on the part of Vergil would 
have been justified. On this whole topic_there should have been 
some reference to F. X. M. J. Roiron, Etude sur l’Imagination 
Auditive de Virgile (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1908). For Professor 
Buscaroli’s general view, sane, but in my opinion not sufficiently 
comprehensive, see his notes on 308, 402-407 (page 277). 


theory on which ‘intentional’ and ‘unintentional’ echoes 
need not be considered different in kind; but we may 
have to wait for such a theory until psychology fur- 
nishes new instruments to literary criticism. 

Professor Buscaroli’s interpretation, aesthetically 
controlled though it is, is yet perhaps predominantly 
intellectual. The method is so well adjusted that few 
commentators can have been certainly right in their 
decisions relatively so often as he. So scientific a 
method is not yet fully qualified to deal with pure 
emotional values transmitted by sound and rhythm; 
and accordingly Professor Buscaroli’s constructive 
allusions to these matters are few?’. I think, however, 
that the time has come for a more systematic recog- 
nition of them. In fact, observation of these con- 
ditions will sometimes provide a satisfactory answer to 
a difficult question’. I would also urge that some at- 
tention be given to verse-texture. Such attention is 
requisite to explain certain effects?® which have already 
been well recognized. 

On history, folklore, and tradition Professor Busca- 
roli, though these questions are for him subordinate 
to aesthetic interpretation, has nevertheless many very 
enlightening discussions®®, interesting apart from the 
main design of his exposition, to which, however, his 
notes are excellently adapted. What should have been 
included and what omitted is of course partly a matter 
of taste; yet deficiencies* are rare, and, wherever purely 


2/Compare for example in the notes on 5, 32, 108 (an explanation 
of the effect of the ictus which I think uncertain), 209-210, 249, 
261, 581, 705. 

28Professor Buscaroli comments on the tense of vidit (453); 
presents have preceded. I am sure that the perfect is used because 
the emotional quality of the occasion requires i sounds and a break 
after a spondee in the first foot. On 335 Professor Buscaroli notes 
that Elissa is used as Dido’s name for moments at her death and 
after her death. He suspends judgment on Pascoli’s view, which 
he quotes, that the name was Dido's name in her youth and, partly 
for that reason, conveys pathos. The explanation is surely in- 
complete without the recognition that the weak high vowel-tones, 
especially as they are reinforced, for example, in nec me meminisse 
pigebit Elissae (335; compare 610), carry a tearful pathos of their 
own. So also line 336 has sometimes been thought cold; but its 
quality is justified by the sound. In 351 Professor Buscaroli notes 
a slight inconsistency; for this again the sound-values are sufficient 
compensation. The sounds (and especially the effects of ss’s) of 
604-606 require for their interpretation a comparison of the im- 
pressively similar sounds of Aeneid 2.585-587. On some aspects 
of this question compare the important article of J. D. Meerwaldt, 
Mnemosyne 59.184-215, cae 200-207. 

29See the notes on 405-406, 583, 607, where the effect is rightly 
apprehended but is explained insufficiently by reference to meter 
only. In my opinion fourth-foot texture is very significant indeed 
in 305-313, 630-658 (here it fully justifies 633, which has been sus- 
pected), 690-692, 693-705. <On the subject of verse-texture 
reference may be made to two papers by Mr. Knight. The Classical 
Questety 25.184-194, and Phe Classical Journal 27.192-202. 

3°There are especially good notes, composed or quoted by Pro- 
fessor Buscaroli, on 132-135 (on hunting as a Roman social func- 
tion), 251 (on plastic representations which may have influenced 
Vergil’s description of Atlas, and in general on ancient personifi- 
cations. I suggest that a comparison of Shelley, The Sensitive 
Plant, Part 3, 86-89, can help to justify Vergil’s powerful image), 
421-422 (an account of the legend that Anna was in love with 
Aeneas), 471-473 (on the importance of tragic drama at Rome: 
here further interesting conclusions might have been drawn from 
the difference between the Vergilian and other versions of the 
legend of Orestes), 497-498 (on magical cures for love), 659 (on 
the growth among the Romans of a moral condemnation of ven- 
geance). 

3tNotes on the traditions that Aeneas was merely piratical (at 
215-218) and that he remained at Troy (at 342-344) might have 
been added. The leafy oars (399-400) should have been referred 
to the stories of haste at the beginning of the First Punic War 
(compare, for example, Polybius 1.20-21). Elsewhere (for ex- 
ample in the good Supplementary Notes on 669-670, where the 
possibility that Dido in some way represents Cleopatra is men- 
tioned, but, I suggest, with too much trust in the usual Roman 
estimates of Cleopatra's character) there might perhaps have been 
more consideration of the historical allusions. <On Dido as ina 
way suggestive of Cleopatra see my remarks in The Classical 
ae 19 (1924), 206-207, in an article entitled Legend and 
istory in the Aeneid (198-214). C. K.>. Professor Buscaroli seems 
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Roman thought and practice are involved, they are 
probably very rare indeed. The views adopted are 
sound and usually comprehensive 

The Commentary is followed by Supplementary 
Notes, in which many works which became accessible 
too late for treatment earlier are cited. The great ad- 
ditional labor is well justified, for a large proportion of 
the small omissions which may be noticed in the Com- 
mentary are found well supplied here, and the book 
thus probably becomes one of the most adequate books 
on Vergil which exist. 

With his native Italian poetic sensibility Professor 
Buscaroli seems to unite clear thinking, exact Latin 
scholarship, unlimited patience, and plentiful common 
sense. His edition may exercise a permanent influence 
on Vergilian commentary. 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL, NEAR BANBURY, 
ENGLAND 


F, J. KNIGHT 


Latin I. By Henry Carr Pearson, Lillie Maria Law- 
rence, and Nina Frances Raynor. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company (1929). Pp. xxviii+526. 

A generation ago, Pearson’s Essentials of Latin was 
one of the more widely used and esteemed first-year 
Latin books of its day. Latin I, by Mr. Pearson, Miss 
Lawrence, and Miss Raynor, is of the newer type, which 
follows the recommendations of the Classical Investi- 
gation of the American Classical League, and is there- 
fore, in no real sense, a revision of the earlier book. It is 
like its numerous brethren in eliminating the sub- 
junctive, and in emphasizing English derivatives and 
ancient Roman life, and in presenting an abundance of 
connected stories, in ‘made Latin’, stories based 
Roman legend and history. It has retained, however, a 
somewhat larger number and a more thorough de- 
scription of important case-constructions than most of 
its contemporaries have retained. 

Each Lesson begins with an explanation of new forms 
and constructions to be found in the Latin passage that 
follows, a 1 method which seems preferable to the method 


to me to go too far in disregarding what is called the allegory of 
Vergil, though he is right in avoiding the exaggeration of its part in 
Vergil’s poetry. The poppy seed given to the snake (486), on 
which Professor Buscaroli gives very useful references, might have 
been explained as originally, perhaps from Minoan times (see Sir 
Arthur John Evans, The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 45.15-17, 
with Figures 16-18), a fertility symbol, which, after it was for- 
gotten that the snake itself was the spirit of the ‘tree of life’ rather 
than its guardian, came to be wrongly regarded as a drug to render 
the snake harmless. The story of Dido's pyre (504-508, and else- 
where) has more sources in legend than even Professor Buscaroli’s 
excellent notes show. The death of Oenone on the pyre of Paris 
should in particular be remembered, since the influence of this 
legend helps to account for the arms and the clothes laid on the pyre 
of Dido. In his notes on unum exuta pedem vinclis (518) Professor 
Buscaroli states that the meaning of this ritual observance is still 
unexplained. Servius, however, in the more important part of 
his note (not mentioned by Professor Buscaroli, though he quotes, 
in dealing with 509, another part of Servius’s note on 518), 
says quite credibly that Dido’s purpose was twofold, to free herself 
but to bind Aeneas. This, in spite of a slight discrepancy (for Dido 
should no longer want to bind Aeneas), is satisfactory. There 
might have been a reference here to pages 113-114 of a book en- 
titled. The Fourth Book of Virgil's Aeneid on the Loves of Dido 
and Aeneas, Done into English by the Right Honourable Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, Knight, Edited, With Critical Remarks, by 
A<ndrew> L<eicester> Irvine (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1924). 

Mr. Irvine discusses the question, partly following Sir James 
George Frazer, The Golden Bough*, Part 2, Taboo and the Perils of 
the Soul, 310-313 (London, Mac millan and Company, I9QII: 
Frazer’s account is thorough and sufficient, although some in- 
stances of feet unshod are unexplained). 

However, throughout Professor Buscaroli’s book the omissions 
are trivial compared with the wealth of apt erudition to be found 
there. 


which follows the reverse order, as a result of which the 
reading is frequently interrupted for long explanations. 

The Latin words given in the Lessons are divided 
into groups called respectively Required Vocabulary 
and Reference Vocabulary. It would seem the part of 
wisdom to base the translations into Latin upon the 
Required Vocabularies, but no such limitation is made 
in this book. 

The dialogues and the descriptions in the early part 
of the book tend toward the sentimental or ‘mushy’ 
type. The adjective pulcher is used for almost every- 
thing, from girls and roses to skiffs and shirts. The 
conversation (452!) in which Marcus's father tells him 
what a ‘nice’ boy he has always been, and Marcus 
replies that he cannot possibly improve on his father 
(both sentiments are considerably amplified) seems a 
little out of line with traditional notions of the Roman 
family. 

An inescapable handicap in making books of this 
type is involved in the attempt to write a large amount 
of connected idiomatic Latin without the proper tools. 
The subjunctive, of course, is sadly missed. The im- 
perfect indicative (except that of sum) is first found on 
page 88; the perfect is first found on page 103. In 
describing the wars of the Romans (103) the authors 
use twenty-three present tenses that should be im- 
perfect (along with four imperfects of sum), and all 
because the regular imperfects are not reached until 
the next reading Lesson. The first sentence runs: 
Romani multa bella in multis terris Europae et in Asia 
et in Africa saepe gerunt. 

There is also a tendency to an overuse of a new tense 
when it first appears, especially when the reading 
matter does not fit the tense. In § 150, which is part of 
the lesson in which the perfect tense is first met, there is 
a description of the Roman gods and their worship in 
which nearly every verb should be in the imperfect, but 
mingled with twenty-five correct imperfects are nine 
perfects, apparently put in just for practice, e. g. 
Multa templa erant pulchra aedificia ubi viri deos et 
deas adoraverunt. 

The present and the perfect are used for description 
in connection with historical presents, instead of the 
imperfect and pluperfect (222. 25, 26, et passim). 

The stories are told sometimes from the Roman 
point of view, sometimes from ours, sometimes, with a 
quick shift, from both. In 160, the point of view shifts 
some 2000 years between the two verbs in lines 1-3: 
Marcellus, poeta Romanus, et Marcus, poetae 
in Circo Maximo erant. Circus Maximus erat 


Heri 
filius, 
locus planus et apertus 

The perfect and the pluperfect are frequently used 
for each other. Indeed, tenses, in general, are poorly 
handled. In 553.56 we find Sed nulli milites in insula 
relicti sunt, .To convey 


intended, 


postquam Caesar discessit... 
the sense relictt sunt should be erant, for 

<!Numbers such as these, whether included in parentheses or 
standing without parenthesis marks, refer to sections in the book. 
In references such as 222.3-6, 382.6 the figures such as 3-6, or 6 
give now the lines of a long passage in Latin, now the subdivision 
of the section in the book. In no case will it be difficult for the 


reader to find the matter under discussion in this review. 
In Latin sentences or words quoted from the book the macrons 


are omitted here. C. K.>. 
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Caesar could leave his men behind only when (at the 
moment when) he went off; he could not do so ‘after 
he had departed’. 

The Romans apparently did not know when they 
were beaten, if we may judge by the tenses in 222.3-6 
...Romani maxima cum virtute cum hostium copiis 
pugnabant, sed Etrusci milites Romanos proelio supe- 
raverant et in fugam dederant. 

In the following sentence (429.44) there is no excuse 
for the impossible use of cum (where ubi, the correct 
word, could so easily be substituted): Romani, cum 
haec conspexerunt, cum gaudio clamant Another im- 
possible combination is the historical present and 
future indicative in 429.29-33 ...Tandem per portam 
Triumphalem pompa urbem intrat et...Capitolium 
accedit ad montem Capitolinum, ubi in templo Iovis im- 
perator Iovi maximas gratias et dona sacra pro sua 
victoria dabit. The note on abs te (382. 6), ‘‘Before t 
the preposition ab sometimes takes the form abs’’, isa 
defective statement of a usage out of place in a first 
Latin book. 

It is said in 538.2 that the participle of an infinitive 
in an indirect statement ‘‘must have an accusative end- 
ing to agree with the subject accusative of the in- 
finitive’’, but the first five instances of this, found in the 
previous Lesson, have nominative participles. In 527 
(page 405) we have, as illustrative sentences, the 
following: Pompa in arenam ventura esse dicitur, Viri 
necati esse videntur. In the narrative that follows we 
find -hae gentes Italiam victurae esse videbantur 
(530.13), ducenta milia hostium caesa esse dicuntur 
(530.19), and mox rediturus esse dicebatur (530.46). 

There are fifteen phrases like post paucos annos in the 
book, against six like paucis post annis. Latin usage is 
at least twenty to one the other way. 

To translate the words ‘‘What shall I show... ? 
in 145.10 ‘‘ ‘Greetings, master,’ says the overseer. 
‘What shall I show your sons and daughters to-day?’ ”’, 
the subjunctive is required. But the subjunctive finds 
no treatment in this book! 

Regno is repeatedly used with an object, contrary to 
Latin usage and the vocabulary definition (see e. g. 
204.38). Knowing that humz was used like domt, the 

authors seem to have imagined, wrongly, that humo and 
humum were used as domo and domum are. This they 


” 


state, 509, with illustrative sentences. 

In 353.21...Latinos sibi pares paene timebant. . . 
can be interpreted only by supplying esse. But indirect 
statements in dependence on verbs that express fear, 
though quite logical and good English, do not seem to 
have appealed to the Romans. Another apparent 
Anglicism is gratias dabit (429.33); still another is the 
frequent use of Roma as a supposed equivalent of 
populus Romanus or res publica. 

The book makes a greater effort than many others, 
and on the whole a successful effort, to analyze and 
explain the more difficult idioms, but this very effort 
gives greater opening for criticism, when the analysis is 
poorly done. In 318.1 (page 236) we read ‘‘<Notice> 
that the complementary infinitive regularly precedes 
the main verb, and that non stands between them, and 
thus before the main verb which it negatives’. And 


yet, trying not to do something, and deciding not to do it, 
and being ordered (iubeo) not to do it are surely different 
from not trying, and not deciding, and not being ordered 
to do it, and the negative would go just where it be- 
longed, while with ought and wish (as well as think), 
both in English and in Latin, the negative gram- 
matically modifying the main verb does not negative 
its meaning, as logic would require, but rather negatives 
that of the subordinate verb. 

Another rather flagrant case of faulty analysis is 
found in 527: ‘‘...The present infinitive denotes an 
action occurring at the same time as the action of the 
main verb...’’ This statement is often found, even in 
good Grammars, but it is true for only about forty per 
cent of present infinitives, namely those in indirect 
discourse. The other 60 per cent have no more tense 
force than a gerund, and generally refer to (but do not 
indicate) time later than that indicated by the main 
verb. This is always true for verbs meaning wish, 
decide, command, hasten, dare, promise, ought, etc. The 
book goes on to say, in 2, that ‘‘For the infinitive con- 
structions explained in sections 485-489 <infinitives 
with necesse est, volo, etc., cogo, tubeo, prohibeo> any 
tense required by the meaning may be used. The sub- 
jective infinitives with necesse est and the comple- 
mentary infinitive with debeo must, however, always 
be in the present tense. Past or future time is in these 
cases indicated by the verb on which the infinitive 
depends’. The last statement is true enough, but it is 
wholly irrelevant, for the past or future time referred 
to is the time of the main verb, and not the relative 
time of the infinitive, which is the only point under dis- 
cussion. The illogical English expression ought to have 
seems to be responsible for this mix-up. Moreover, all 
the other verbs, as well as those two, in the sections 
above mentioned, with negligible exceptions, always 
‘take’ a present infinitive, and this tense, contrary to 
the authors’ statement, is usually not the tense ‘‘re- 
quired by the meaning’. The long vowel before gn, 
and the derivation of potui from potfui (317.2) instead 
of from an obsolete potere, are both distinctly out of 
date. 

Caesar surely did not wait till night was approaching 
(402.37) before sending cavalry ahead to pick out a 
camp site. 

In 536, indirect statements in English are described 
as “‘reproducing the speaker’s meaning with a change 
in the words’’, and then four illustrations immediately 
follow, like (536.2) ‘‘They say that the boy is writing”’, 
in every one of which the original words are left un- 
changed. 

It would be inferred from 323.4 that plebeians had 
judicial power, though such was not the case. 

In 571.10-11 we read, ‘‘Senatus sextum mensem. . . 
Augustum appellari iussit’’. But Sextilis had been the 
eighth month for 120 years. 

Derivation, on the whole, is excellently handled, but 
a few statements may be questioned. An ‘orator’ is 
not a ‘‘begger”’ (333.4), either in English or in Latin, 

<*For a fuller discussion of the tense force of present infinitives, 


see an article by Mr. Allen entitled The Latin Present Infinitive, in 
The Classical Journal 19 (1924), 222-225. C.K.>. 
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and never has been. Reciprocity does not come from 
recipio (368.4), nor does tripod come from the Latin tres 
(393.6). To dispute is not “to think differently” 
(543.3). Volatile substances are not ‘‘gases”’ (153), but 
liquids that quickly turn into gases. 

It is not true that ‘‘a /iteral translation is one that 
follows the original language word for word, letter by 
letter’”’ (71.7). Very seldom is it exactly ‘‘word for 
word”’; ‘‘letter by letter’’ is sheer nonsense. 

The impression which the book leaves is that of 
having been written by experienced teachers who know 
a great deal of Latin, but who either did not realize the 
many gaps in that knowledge or did not take any great 
pains to fill those gaps. 


ROXBURY SCHOOL, 


CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT BERNARD M. ALLEN 


Die Makedonische Heeresversammlung: Ein Beitrag 
zum Antiken Staatsrecht. By Friedrich Granier,. 
Munchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und An- 
tiken Rechtsgeschichte, Dreizehntes Heft. Munchen, 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung (1931). Pp. 
xiv + 206. 9% Marks (in paper). 


There are many articles and books on Greek and 
Roman tactics and strategy and other technical aspects 
of ancient warfare, but surprisingly little has been 
written about the activities and the interests of the 
ancient soldier in any capacity other than that of a 
pawn in the game of war. Professor Friedrich Gra- 
nier’s volume, Die Makedonische Heeresversammlung, 
takes us away from the din of battle, though not always 
apart from the confusion of camp life, and helps us to 
see some of the things that engrossed the attention of 
Macedonian soldiers when they were not wielding 
weapons. 

Readers of the Classics are familiar with 
passages in which generals summon their armies to tell 
them that they are fighting for home and country or 
that their safety depends on victory. Yet there were 
numerous other occasions for the assembling of Mace- 
donians, e. g. for the expression of their wishes and for 
deliberation. The custom had its roots in a distant 
past when their ancestors gathered in remote mountain 
lands and under arms decided questions of national or 
tribal concern (48, 190). One recalls a passage in 
Tacitus, Germania 13. I, Professor Granier 
quotes in a note on page 14: Nihil autem neque pu- 
blicae neque privatae rei nisi armati agunt. 

Even Alexander, in spite of his will-power and his in- 
spiring leadership, found it advisable to consult the 


many 


which 


army in regard to certain plans and was unable to force 
others upon it. In the time of the Diadochi, Mace- 
donian armies in various countries of Asia selected 
generals and made and unmade kings with as much 
abandon as Roman forces were to manifest three or 
four centuries later. 

The soldiers gathered for religious purposes also, At 
the spring lustration the army marched between the 
parts of a dog that had been cut in two (23). Is it 
possible that by this act the soldiers ceremonially called 
down upon themselves a fate similar to that of the dog 


in case they failed in their duty? At Rome it was the 
lot of a slain pig which the priest invoked upon treaty- 
breakers!: 

Si prior defexit <populus Romanus> publico consilio 
dolo malo, tum illo die, Diespiter, populum Romanum 
sic ferito, ut ego hune porcum hic hodie feriam, tan- 
toque magis ferito quanto magis potes pollesque. 

The reader has doubtless already recalled how Xerxes 
caused his army to pass between the severed parts of 
the body of a Lydian youth. His father, Pythius, had 
requested Xerxes to release the oldest of his five chil- 
dren from military service, but Xerxes angrily refused 
and took the life of the boy. Presumably the severed 
parts of the victim served as an object-lesson against 
disloyalty?. 

On the surface of it the following passage from Jere- 
miah (34.18) seems to contain an apt parallel to the 
Macedonian custom: 

And I will give the men that have transgressed my 
covenant, which have not performed the words of the 
covenant which they had made before me, when they 
cut the calf in twain, and passed between the parts 
thereof’, 

Professor Granier is methodical in his treatment. 
The results of his studies he presents with almost tabu- 
lar clearness. Divisions and subdivisions enable the 
reader to find with dispatch the history of this or that 
peculiarly Macedonian custom or prerogative in any 
period and in any country into which Macedonian arms 
penetrated. An immense amount of material, both 
ancient and modern, has been ransacked, and the evi- 
dence has been critically weighed. When the tradi- 
tional character of these meetings or assemblies of 
armies is made clear, passages that describe them be- 
come more significant. 

The titles of the four chapters give a good idea of the 
scope of the contents. They are as follows: I. Make- 
donien und Sein Heer; II. Einwirken der Heeresver- 
sammlung von Amyntas III. bis auf Alexander den 
Grossen; III. Die Heeresversammlung vom Tode 
Alexanders des Grossen bis zur Griindung der Dia- 
dochenreiche 306; IV. Die Heeresversammlung in den 
Einzelreichen. 

The work is carefully done’, and deserves the at- 
tention of anyone interested in the subject. It is some- 
what of an anchievement to enable a reader to see a 
thing in its historical perspective. 

I am not entirely in sympathy with some tendencies 
in bibliography in scholarly works. In this volume 
there are 173 items in the ‘bibliographical’ material. It 
is safe to say that not many of them contain more than 
a few references to the subjects treated. As a means of 
enabling the author to shorten the references in his 
footnotes the procedure is excellent, but, if the titles 
of the really important articles and books had been 
starred, the bibliographical material would have 
been far more valuable. 

This investigation was prepared as long ago as 1921, 


'Livy 1.24.8. Compare 9.5.3; Servius on Aeneid 8.641. 

2Herodotus 7.38-309. 

See, however, W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 
480-481 (London, Adam and Charles Black, 1894). 

‘The checking of Greek quotations, however, has been a little 
slighted. I detected a number of misprints. 
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but the financial difficulties of Germany caused delay in 
publication. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EuGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


Hellenistic Queens: A Study of Woman-Power in 
Macedonia, Seleucid Syria, and Ptolemaic Egypt. By 
Grace Harriet Macurdy. The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Archaeology, No. 14. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press (1932). Pp. xv + 250. $4.00. 
In her book, Hellenistic Queens, Professor Macurdy 

has assembled all the available material pertaining to 

the lives and the careers of the queens of Macedonia, 

Seleucid Syria, and Ptolemaic Egypt. The result is a 

highly satisfactory and illuminating study of woman- 

power during the Hellenistic Age. This phenomenon 
reached its highest development in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
whence the author derives her richest sources of in- 
formation. She points out that in the homeland of 

Macedonia tradition was strongly set against any 

feminine interference in political life. There the queens 

diminished in political importance after the struggle of 

Olympias and Eurydice II for power. Turning to 

Seleucid Syria, Professor Macurdy finds that two 

queens here made an impression on world politics— 

Laodice I, the warrior queen, and the later Cleopatra 

Thea. The latter’s pretensions to power were cut short 

by her son, who had her poisoned. 

In Egypt, however, a long line of strong-minded 
women exerted a powerful influence directly and in- 
directly on policies of state. As Professor Macurdy 
shows, it was only under Ptolemy VI that an Egyptian 
queen attained acknowledged political power equal to 
that of her husband. The indirect power of the queen 
dates from a much earlier period. The greatest name 
here is that of Arsinoe II, sister and wife of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. Rightly does the author rank this queen 
with Olympias and Cleopatra VII as one of the three 
greatest women of the Hellenistic Age. The material 
cited clearly shows that the capacity and the brilliancy 
of Arsinoe were fully recognized and acclaimed far 
beyond the borders of Egypt. The only point that Pro- 
fessor Macurdy does not make clear is that the in- 
terests of Arsinoe were centered almost exclusively in 
foreign affairs. It is doubtful that she was responsible 
for any considerable part of the domestic policy of her 
husband at home or of his economic policy abroad. 
The modern historian is inclined to attach more im- 
portance to the internal social and economic develop- 
ment of Egypt at this time than to Ptolemaic diplomacy 
of a purely political and military character. Therefore 
the recurring epithets applied by Professor Macurdy 
to the king, such as ‘‘sensual’’, “‘invalidish"’, ‘‘slothful’’, 
and ‘‘indolent’’, hardly do justice to the patron of the 
Museum and the Library and the directing head of 
the most efficient bureaucracy of the Hellenistic world. 
Even so, the portrait of Arsinoe stands out as one of the 
best sections of the book. 

As one might expect, the most colorful treatment is 
reserved for the career of Cleopatra VII. While the 
author gently chides this queen for her open amours 
with Julius Caesar and Mare Antony, full recognition 


is accorded to the superb political capacity of the 
woman who almost became Empress of the Greco- 
Roman world. 

The book abounds in excellent detailed suggestions. 
One example has to do with the renaming of Alexander’s 
mother. Professor Macurdy connects this with the 
high moment in Philip's early career. The Macedonian 
king had just taken Potidaea. Soon afterward, on a 
single day, came the news of Parmenio’s victory in 
Illyria, the success of the king’s horses at Olympia, 
and the birth of ason. With good reason might Philip 
rename his wife Olympias. Other details deal in part 
with the private and the public morals of individual 
queens. Professor Macurdy shows that the women 
rulers at their worst were better than the general run of 
bad male rulers. 

Throughout the book the documentation is complete 
and intelligent. Every source of information is care- 
fully tapped. In addition to the literary texts there are 
generous citations from inscriptions, papyri, and coins. 
Twelve plates, judiciously chosen and beautifully re- 
produced, supply the illustrative material. There is no 
genealogical table of the three dynasties considered. 
The Bibliography and the Index are complete. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STERLING TRACY 


THE WEREWOLF ONCE MORE 


In THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY 26.97-99 Professors 
Crum and Spaeth present interesting material on the 
Werewolf. It seems worth while to call attention to a 
curious variation upon this age-old motif, found in Joel 
Chandler Harris’s story, A Plantation Witch, 154-156 
(Uncle Remus, New York, D. Appleton and Co., 
1924): 

“T know’'d a nigger w’ich his brer wuz a witch, kaze 
he up'n tole me how he tuck’n kyo’d! ‘im; en he kyo’d 
‘im good, 

“How was that?”’ inquired the little boy. 

“Hit seem like,’’ continued Uncle Remus, ‘‘dat witch 
fokes is got a slit in de back er de neck, en w’en dey 
wanter change derse’f, dey des pull de hide over der 
head same ez if twuz a shut, en dar dey is.”’ 

“Do they get out of their skins?” asked the little 
boy, in an awed tone. 

“Tooby sho, honey. You see yo’ pa pull his shut 
off? Well, dat dez ‘zackly de way dey duz. But dish 
yere nigger w'at I'm tellin’ you "bout, he kyo’d his brer 
de ve'y fus? pass he made at him. Hit got so dat fokes 
in de settlement didn’t have no peace. De chilluns ‘ud 
wake up in de mawnins wid der ha’r tangle up, en wid 
scratches on um like dey bin thoo a brier-patch, twel 
bimeby one day de nigger he ‘low dat he’d set up dat 
night en keep one eye on his brer; en sho’ nuff dat night, 
des ez de chickens wuz crowin’ fer twelve, up jump de 
brer an pull off his skin en sail out’n de house in de 
shape un a bat, en wat duz de nigger do but grab up 
de hide, en turn it wrongsudout’ards en sprinkle it wid 
salt. Den he lay down en watch fer ter see w’at de 
news wuz gwineter be. Des 'fo’ day yer come a big, 
black cat in de do’, en de nigger git up, he did, en druv 
her away. Bimeby, yer come a big black dog snuffin’ 
roun’, en de nigger up wid a chunk en lammed ‘im side 
er de head. Den a squinch-owl lit on de koam er de 
house, en de nigger jam de shovel in de fier en make ‘im 


‘This word = ‘cured’. 
2This word = ‘first’. 
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flew away. Las’, yer come a great big black wolf wid 
his eyes shinin’ like fier coals, en he grab de hide and 
rush out. ’Twa’n’t long ’fo’ de nigger year his brer 
holler’n en squallin’, en he tuck a light, he did, en went 
out, en dar wuz his brer des a waller’n on de groun’.en 
squirmin’ 'roun’, kaze de salt on de skin wuz stingin’ 
wuss’n ef he had his britches lineded wid yaller-jackets. 
By nex’ mawnin’ he got so he could sorter shuffle ‘long, 


but he gun up cunjun$, en ef dere wuz enny mo’ witches 
in dat settlement dey kep’ mighty close, en dat nigger 
he ain’t skunt hisse’f no mo’ not endurin’ er my ’mem- 
bunce.”’ 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE HuBeERtT MCNEILL POTEAT 


8This word = ‘conjuring’. 
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Not Just Another Elementary Latin Book 
CARR AND HADZSITS’ 


THE LIVING LANGUAGE 
A Latin Book for Beginners 


Two groups of teachers will be especially interested in this book: 


(1) Those who wish to teach Latin as a language, using an oral- 

objective approach for teaching pronunciation, a basic vocabulary, 

and the most commonly used grammatical forms and syntactical 

principles; (2) Those who believe that one learns to read by read- 

ing, not by translating or writing or learning grammatical facts 
about the language. 


The Living Language meets important ultimate objectives 
regarded as valid for Junior High School Latin 


BOSTON D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS NEW YORK 


KNAPP’S VERGIL 


“For twenty-seven years the best American edition of 
the Aeneid”’. 
—Chicago Schools Journal (1930) 


The Revised Edition (1928) provides— 

An Introduction covering the life, the works, the language, 
and the meter of Vergil, and a history of the times. A full 
Bibliography, both for Vergil and for Ovid, is included. 
Notes that are not too technical—placed on the same page 
as the text. 

A colored map of the route followed by Aeneas. 
Illustrations, consisting of photographic reproductions of 
statues, reliefs, etc., that have come down from classi 
times. 

Free paper-bound copies of the text alone for classroom 
use. Many sight-reading passages included. 


Two Editions available— 


1)—Books I-VI, with 2)—Books I-VI, and 
Selections from Selections from 
Books VII-XII. Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
868 pages, $1.96 868 pages, $1.96 


Detailed information on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COM PANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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— 
FIRST IN THE FIELD OF THE CLASSICS 


A COMPLETE MODERN SERIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 


A modern course which retains the time-tested principles of experienced teaching. 


LATIN LESSONS 


SMITH-THOMPSON 


SECOND LATIN 


SCUDDER 


A modern adaptation of the most popu- 
lar first-year textbook in Latin ever pub- 
lished. 

A unified course in Roman life and his- 
tory. Selections adapted from Eutropius 
and Livy, and from Caesar’s Gallic and 
Civil Wars. 


THIRD LATIN 


KELSEY-MEINECKE 


FOURTH LATIN 


CARLISLE-RICHARDSON 


Board requirements. 


Selections from Cicero, Pliny, Sallust, 
and Livy. Illustrated by photographs se- 
cured by Professor Kelsey in his travels. 


Selections from Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, 
Horace, and Martial, broadening the field of 
fourth-year Latin. Illustrations, full notes, 
objective tests. 


All four titles conform in principle and content to the generally approved recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation and to College Entrance Examination 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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